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ORIGINAL. 


THE SCOTCH SHEPHERD BOY. 


Duncan Grey was a poor, ignorant, but honest herds- 
man, who gained a scanty support for himself and his 
family, by driving herds of cattle, or by tending the 
flocks of his more wealthy neighbors. His wife, Mag- 


gie, a thrifty, honest woman, with several lads and lassies 


fe. care for, found little time to do aught for them but to 
keep.them neat and clean, without giving them any in- 


‘struction, which, indeed, she was not very well able to 


do, though she could read tolerably herself, and write, 
with a great deal of pains, a letter to her cousins in Glas- 
gow. Yet it must be ag¥nowledged, that Maggie was a 
good mother, and made the best of Duncan’s few earn- 
ings. 

‘Donald, the oldest son, was a fine specimen of a hearty 
robust, Scotch lad, of twelve years, the most of which he 
had spent in taking care of the sheep, out in the hills, 
with his faithful dogs Watch and Tray. Now one would 
think that Donald could find few opportunities for im- 
proving himself, while engaged in such an occupation as 
tending sheep, especially as he had no one to teach him, 
or help him. This was not the case however. Donald 
was determined to learn, and no obstacles can prevent a 
boy who has formed such a resoiution, from carrying it 
out. A few books which his mother had, sufficed to teach 
him to read, and every spare moment that he could per- 
suade his mother to give him, were devoted to this object, 
so that, before Donald was six years old, he could read 
as well as if he had been to school all his life. Now that 
he was twelve, did he give up all further improvement ? 
No, his active mind was still searching for more know]- 
edge, and, though the books that he had been able to 
collect among his acquaintances had hitherto satisfied him, 
he now longed for some books of a different nature. 

One day, while lying upon the ground, watching the 
sheep, and reading, for the twentieth time, his well-worn 
“Reader,” the soft notes of a flute reached his ear. He 
listeged, and the sound seemed to come nearer and 
nearer. He looked around, and saw a stranger approach- 
ing him. Upon seeing Donald, the young man took the 
flute with which he had drawn the sweetest notes from 
his lips, and said, in gentle and pleasant voice : 

* Well, my lad, it seems you like solitude as well as I 
do?” Then seeing the book which Donald held in his 
hand, he added, ‘‘And like myself, you take a companion 
for your loneliness,” 

These words so kindly spoken, at once opened Donald’s 
heart to the stranger, and he replied, 

“Yes, sir, 1 always bring my book with me, and find 
it as good company asI wish for; though I have read 
it till it is nearly worn out. But this must do for want of 
a better ;” he added with a sigh. 

** Why do you not bring others then, if you are tired of 
that,” asked Donald’s new friend. ‘I should hardly 
think a boy of your intelligence would be contented al- 
ways with one book.” 

“Ah, sir, how gladly would I read others, if I could 
get them! Indeed, I would be willing to work night and 
day, for some good books to teach me things I can never 
learn alone.” 

** Why do you not ask your school-teacher, or some 
-other friend for them ? Surely, my good lad, you would 
not be refused, if you are fond of reading as you say.” 

“My mother is the only school teacher I ever had, 
and she has no books to lend me,” replied Donald, whose 
eyes glistened with excitement, as the thought crossed 
his mind, that perhaps his new friend would lend him 
some books. Nor was he disappointed. 

Astonished to find a poor boy, with no means of in- 
struction, so desirous for knowledge, and, at the same 
time, interested in Donald’s frank, intelligent face, Henry 
Graham, a young man of twenty-four, who was staying 


among the highland hills for some months, for pleasure 
and recreation, determined not to spend his vacajion use- 
lessly ; and after a moment’s thought, he turned to Don- 
ald, and said, 

“You seem to be a bright boy, my young friend, and, 
if you are sincere in the desire for knowledge, I have a 
proposition to make which willplease you. Ihave a great 
many books at the house of my friend, Mr. Scott, who 
is the clergyman inthe next village. If you will come 
there to-morrow, I will lend you one, and see what else I 
can do tohelp you. ‘To-morrow, at ten o'clock, I shall ex- 
pect to see you.” 

Donald had not time to utte: his thanks, and, indeed, 
he could not find words to express his gratitude, before 
his new friend disappeared, and ae heard the notes of his 
flute die away in the distance. It seemed as if a bright 
vision of an angel had visited the boy, so delighted was 
he at the prospect before’ him. Here God had sent this 
stranger, directing his. steps torwhere Donald lay, and 
now all his dearest wishes seemed about to be gratified. 
Overjoyed, and filled with gratitude by this thought, Don- 
ald knelt and offered up a heart-felt thanksgiving for so 
great a blessing. ‘ 

The next day Malcom, the youngest brother of Donald, 
took his place in watching the sheep, and our young friend 
started for the next village, where Mr. Scott lived, and to 
which Mr. Graham had directed Donald. A long walk 
brought him to the neat dwelling where the clergyman 
lived, and, upon knocking at the door, Donald was shown 
into the library, where his friend was awaiting him. 

“So you have really come, my lad, and looking as 
happy as if you expected a purse of gold. Well, sit 
down. I want to have a little talk with you ;” and Mr. 
Graham pointed to a chair, which Donald took, and he 
proceeded to ask him a great many questions about him- 
self, and ‘‘ what he wished e and do,” which satisfied 
his kind friend that there was nothing to prevent his be- 
coming a well-informed, and well-educated man. 


alone. Principle also influenced all his conduct, and this, 
was the reason of his wishing to determine whether Don- 
ald was really worthy of his patronage. When he had 
satisfied himself on this point, he said, 

‘* You have said enough to convince me that I shall not 
lose anything by interesting myself in you. I wish to 
help you to obtain the knowledge, for which you are so 
desirous. If you will come here three afternoons in a 
week, I will instruct you in Geography, and Arithmetic, 
and 1 will give you the books from which you can learn 
your lessons.” 

Tears of joy filled Donald’s eyes, and he grasped the 
hand of his benefactor, murmuring thanks from his full 
heart. The precious volume which Mr. Graham gave 
him was a common school Geography, but none the less 
interesting was it for that. It accompanied Donald to 
the hills, and lying under a tree with his dog Watch by 
his side, (see picture,) he conned his task, or rather his 
lesson, for a task it was not to him. 

This wasindeed the commencement of happiness to 
our friend Donald. Three times a week, with his lessons 
perfectly learned, and with a light heart, did he go to 
Mr. Graham; and his instructor was so much delighted 
with his progress, that he offered to take him to Edin- 
burgh, and send him to an excellent school there. Dun- 
can and Maggie were too much delighted at their boy’s 
improvement to refuse so good an offer. Accordingly, 
when Mr. Graham returned tothe city, Donald accompa- 
nied him, and was placed in an excellent schvol there, 
where he distinguished himself, and soon there was no bet- 
ter scholar in that large school, than the Highland Shep- 
herd boy. M. W. D. 

















Moral Tales. 


ISABEL MALCOLM. 


BY MARGUERITE ORNE, 








“My dream is over, my happy, happy dream !” mur- 
murred a young and beautiful girl, as she raised herself 
from a luxurious couch, in a tastefully furnished room, 
and looked wildly around, as if tb be certain that she was 
alone. ‘And he never loved me—never—never !” and 
again she bowed her head, in the agony of wounded af- 
fection. 

It was Isabel Malcom’s spring-time of life. Her fresh 
and brilliant beauty, her rare accomplishments, her charm 
of manner, and her warm and benevolent heart, had all 
helped to render her a decided favorite in the circle of society 
in whichshe moved, She had been petted and flattered, 





and many an admirer had sought to win the heart of the 
favored child, both of nature and fortune. But she look- 
ed with coldness upon them all, for her love had, “ un- 
sought, been won,” by an orphan cousin, who had grown 
up with her from childhood. 

Charles Clayton was poor and dependant. In his 
early years, his maternal uncle, Isabel’s father, had given 
him a home in his house, and subsequently he had fur- 
nished him with the means of entering college, and of 
commencing his studies preparatory to practice at the 
bar. 

The young lawyer was of a somewhat melancholy tem- 
perament, grave and studious, much more so than is com- 
mon at his years. His talents were of a high order, and 
united with the habits of diligent and persevering indus- 
try, which he had acquired, bid fair to place him in the 
foremost ranks of his cotemporaries. He was generous 
and refined, possessed of unbending integrity, and a high 
sense of honor. His principles were firm—they rested 
upon the only true foundation. His personal appearance 
was interesting—the expansive brow, the genius-lit eyes, 
and the calm and serious smile, giving character and 
animation to features which were somewhat irregular. 
His conversation was peculiarly attractive. He seemed 
familiar with every department of knowledge, and knew 
well how to blend the interesting with the instructive. 
He cherished a high euthusiasm for all that is truly great 
and good, and it was united to a maturity of judgment, 
which gave him much influence over his friends and as- 
sociates. He was moreover gentle, self-denying and al- 
ways ready to pay those little attentions, which help to 
make home so happy. 

And this was the character with whom the susceptible 
and warm-hearted Isabel had been associated from infan- 
cy. Five years older than herself, Charles Clayton had 
been the guide as well as the play-fellow of her childhood, 
the monitor as well as the friend of her youth. She lost 


. her mother at an early age, and her father, whose‘idol she 
Henry Graham was not one who acted from impul as, could see no faults in his only and lovely child. But 


harles, sedate, thoughtful and unbending, in his ideas 
of right, even in boyhood, often reproved when others flat- 
tered, and Isabel learned to value highly his approbation. 
“*T wonder what Charles would say ?” often helped to de- 
cide the matter, when she was hesitating about some ac- 
tion of doubtful character. 

In the sunny days of.her childhood, Isabel regarded 
her cousin witha devoted sisterly affection. In her girl- 
hood, this affection was displaced by a deeper and more 
engrossing passion. Henceforth, he was the cherished 
idol of her heart; the beloved one whose presence was 
enough of happiness, the dear object of her waking 
thoughts and nightly dreams. 


t Clayton dreamed not that he had won the heart of 
his €ousin, that she had rendered up to him the treasure 
ofWer fresh, deep love. He believed that she felt for 


him a sister’s interest; he knew that she had proved one 
of the dearest and best of sisters, and in his heart he dai- 
ly blessed her for the fraternal affection which helped to 
make so much of the happiness of his orphan life. But 
he reckoned not that a warmer sentiment was glowing in 
her breast—a sentiment which, in natures such as her’s, 
can only be displaced by lingering mental torture—per- 
chance the crushing of the heart-strings. 

Isabel] was innately and truly modest, and after the 
secret of her virgin love became known to herself, she 
watched cautiously her words and actions, lest they should 
sin against this feminine grace and virtue. And although 
the tell-tale blood which often mounted into her cheek, 
when Clayton returned unexpectedly home, for he pursued 
his law studies in a neighboring city, would have anima- 
ted a lover with hope and confidence, he, with his calm, 
brotherly affection, read nothing in it, save a sister’s joy- 
ful welcome. And yet Isabel believed herself beloved, 
had believed it from the very moment in which she was at 
first conscious of having yielded up the wealth of her own af- 
fections. Sometimes a transitory doubt would intrude, but 
it was banished in quick haste, as too torturing to admit of 
longer harboring. ‘‘ He does not,” she would mentally ar- 
gue, “say much about love, it is true, but he is always so. 
attentive to my slightest wish, so considerate cohcerning 
my accommodation and comfort, and so anxious for my 
improvement in useful knowledge and in virtue! And he 
really seems to prefer my society to that of all the oth- 
er girls in our circle. 
all his concerns. He confides to me all his wishes and 
plans. It is not like one of his character to talk much 
of love. He is waiting till he is ready to begin practice. 
Perhaps too, my father’s wealth leads him to hesitate; as 
if my dear indulgent father would refuse his damghter to 
the man of her choice! These dollars and cents, what 
are they, compared with the wealth of such a mind and. 


He comes to me for sympathy in * 
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heart as Charles Clayton’s? I do believe he loves me.. 
Everything tends to confirm it. My heart would break 
were it otherwise.” 

But the belief was a delusion. The young lawyer re- 
garded his cousin with a brother’s love, but he felt for 
her no deeper or stronger affection, It was reserved for 
another to awaken in his breast that absorbing passion 
which creates new feelings, hopes, desires and fears; 
another too, much less gified than Isabel, though lovely 
and amiable. “A few months before the conclusion of his 
studies, he wrote thus to his cousin: 

* When last at home, my dear Isabel, I had a tale to 
tell. But you know that the interruptions from company 
and other causes, to our intimate and unreserved converse, 
were many, and in our brief opportunities of a free inter- 
change of thought, I was somehow troubled with an unac- 
countable shyness, so that my story remained untold. 
‘But I cannot wait longer to make my beloved cousin a 
participant in my bright hopes—my new found happi- 
oess. I am 4 lover, Isabel, a passionate lover. I seem 
to be gifted with anew capacity of enjoyment, since I 
have yielded up my affections to a lovely girl, whose rare 
virtues form our best security for future happiness. And 

ou, my dear friend and sister, will rejoice with me, when 
teil you that my love is returned, that I have received 
from the sweet girl a blushing confession of her affection 
for my unworthy self. Her father, who is a retired gen- 
tleman of small fortune, has given his consent to our 
union, provided 1 meet with good success in business, 
for the space of # twelvemonth. With good health and 
industry, I do not, under the favor of a kind Providence, 
fear a failure. 

“I long to introduce my Ellen to you; you will be 
true and loving sisters. I have already talked so much of 
you, that she is impatient for an interview, Like your- 
self, she is an only child, and like yourself, she lost her 
mother in early childhood—so you will have many sympa- 
thies in common. How much J have to say, now that I 
have begun upon the subject! I seem scarcely to have 
told you anything, either of my feelings, hopes or plans. 
But we shall soon meet, and then we can talk without re- 
serve—now as ever, I am sure of your sympathy. What 
a blessing has it been to me, all through my life. 

“Remember me to your dear father, my kind and gen- 
erous uncle. I trust that no part of my future conduct 
will lead him to repent his exertions in my behalf.” 

It was this letter which had caused Isabel Malcom to 
throw herself upon her couch, to bury her pale face in its 
pillows, and to groan in anguish of spirit over her chilling 
and bitter disappointment. For more than an hour she 
lay thus, giving vent to the agonized feelings which would 
not be restrained. Then she raised herself agaim ard 
again, making violent efforts-to subdue the outward signs 
of her strong emotion, but still the stern agony prevail 
and resisted all her attempts at seeming composure. 

At length, however, some new thought seemed to flash 
apon her mind. She arose ‘hastily, and with an air of de- 
termined resolution, brushed away the tears which were 
falling fast and silently, murmuring, ‘“ My father must not 
see me thus. He might blame Charles, perhaps withdraw 
from him his aid.” Ah! her’s was a true woman’s heart, 
mindful of the interests of the beloved, even in the hour 
of desertion and anguish. 

She bathed her eyes until thetraces of their late burn- 
ing tears had ceased to be visible. She arranged her dis- 
hevelled hair, although the convulsive working of her fin- 
gers told how painful was the effort. Then she walked 
to and fro in her chamber, making continual attempts at 
self control. Henceforth'she had to learn a lesson of con- 
cealment. Her present feelings must be known oply to 
herself and her God. With this thought she threw Herself 
upon her knees, with a fervent prayer fur that resignation 
and fortitude whieh Divine aid alone can impart. She 
arose strengthened, from her humble posture, although 
‘her pale cheek and quivering lip testified to the deep sor- 
row within. 

Isabel gathered strength to tell her father of Clayton’s 
engagement, with a firm voice and steady air. The old 
gentleman was so surprised at the intelligence, that he no- 
ticed nothing unusual in the appearance of his daughter. 
Moreover, the young girl proposed presenting her cousin 
with the title deeds of an estate, which, when she attained 
cher majority, would become her’s in right of her deceased 
‘mother. Her father received the proposal with surprise. 

“Why, Bel, you are quite munificent in your notions. 
‘To give an estate, indeed! Why Charles would think 
himself well off, to receive a present of a few hundreds. 
1 mean to do something for him, when he sets out in life, 
for he is a right good lad, there is no mistake about it, 
and as dutiful to his uncle as a son could be.” 

* But, father,” persisted Isabel, ‘‘ this estate is small, 
and not very valuable. And if Charles goes into business 
in the town in which he now is, it will be just the right 
distance for his home.” 

There was a faltering of the voice, and a slight shiver 
of the frame as the last word was pronounced, but the 
‘father did not notice it. Fis whole attention was absorb- 
ed " what he deemed ‘the strangeness of such a pro- 

al. , 

* Sinall—not very valuable,” he repeated. “ Well, I 
must confess girls have curious notions.of property. It 
is worth ten thousand, to say the feast.” 

* Aud you have many ten thousands, my dear father. 
And this will be just the very thing for Charles, it is so 
snug and cowfortable.” 

“Aud so you think I have many ten thousands, do you? 
“You measure my property at somewhat too high a rate. 





Besides, the present of the hous and lands might give 
Charles high notions, make him extravagant, and do him 
in the end more harm than good.” 

“Charles is net like many other young men. He has 
too much principle and integrity to suffer his expenses to 
exceed his income. This present will relieve his anxiety 
lest his two or three years’ exertions should not be attend- 
ed with that success necessary to supply his wants ;”—for 
her life Isabel could not then have speken of his wife— 
‘and I am positive that it will diminish neither his pru- 
dence nor his persevering industry.” 

** You are a strang pleader, Bell, and I will think over 
the mauer. Your eloquence has done something already ;” 
and as he finished speaking, Mr. Malcolm looked into his 
daughter’s face, and noticed fur the first time her extreme 
paleness., 

“Why, child,” he exclaimed in an anxious tone of 
voice, ** what is the matter? You are ill.” 

‘*T have a head-ache’’—ah, and a heart-ache, too, but 
that was not to be spoken of. “I am going to my room 
now, to lie down.” 

“Do, my love; and Jet Jenny prepare something for 
your head—something to relieve the pain. I shall send 
for Dr. Lewis, if it is not better soon.” 

**O, I shall need no physician, my dear father ;” and 
she sighed to think how litle human aid could avail to 
heal her wounded spirit. 

As she finished speaking, she hastily left the room, lest 
her father should suspect what she was so anxious to 
conceal. * - ° ° ° 

Years had passed by since the scenes above described, 
when on a pleasant morning in the early part of autumn, 
a noble looking man in the decline of life, and a woman 
in its full maturity, whose expansive brow and every linea- 
ment of countenance wore the impress of mind, might be 
seen looking through an open window of an ancient and 
imposing mansion in one of our country towns. The 
two were watching the sports of three lovely children, 
who were playing together upon the lawn. 

“Look, Bel,’’ said the old gentleman, “ there is Ellen, 
with her queen-like air, pretending to be in a pet, be- 
cause Charles has distanced her in the race. How much 
more she resembles you than her fair sister, your name- 
sake. She has your eyes and hair, and the same winning 
expression of countenance. Ah, your father could never 
resist your pleading looks, when sueing him for a favor.” 

** You were a dear, kind, indulgent father. I can see 
some resemblance in Ellen’s features to mine, but not so 
much as you and her parents profess to discern. But 
see, Charles has stopped playing, and is quietly seated 
with a book in his hand.” 

“ Yes, that boy is a r@ijplar book-worm. He will get 
to be an overgrown pet soon. Why is it that you always 
séem to prefer him to the others?” 

The daughter could hive replied that he was very like 
what she remembered his fither at that age. But although 
twelve years had elapsed since the marriage of Clayton, 
and although no feeling found a place in her heart which 
purest-minded woman might not have cherished for the 
the husband of another, she was restrained from making 
such an avowal by a consciousness which she hardly un- 
derstood herself. 

“*T love them all dearly,” she said. ‘‘ They are such 
pleasant, warm-hearted, unselfish children, that it would 
be a difficult matter to avoid loving them.” 

“Ah, | know you love them, Bel, as much, T verily be- 
lieve, as if they were your own, Bat [can’t understand 


why you have always been so unwilling to'marry. You 
had your choice of suitors. ‘There is Howard, how 
I should have liked him for a son-in-law. He bids fair 


to be one of the first men in the State. If you had mar- 
ried him, [ might now have been watching the sports of 
my own grand-childeea,”” 

“Your own grand-children! How amazed and sad the 
poor children would look to hear you hint that you were 
not their own grandpa. ‘They know no difference, I ven- 
ture to affirm, in the love they bear grandpa Selby and 
grandpa Malcolm.” 

*O, I don’t doubt their love. They are affectionate 
and promising children, and their innocent endearments 
and mirth area great source of happiness tome. But 
still I sometimes regret, on your account as well as mine, 
that you did not marry Howard. It troubles me that 
you are so alone in the world; that you have no family 
of your own. I sometimes fear that I did not urge enough 
your receiving his addresses. But you were so changed 
after that long dangerous illness, about the time of Charles's 
marriage. You seemed at once to have changed from a 
lively, playful girl, to a reflective, sober-minded woman, 
with judgment enough to decide for herself in all-import- 
ant matters. And tnen, too, ] had been so near losing 
you entirely pg 

** Don't call up any regrets, my dear father. 
mercy spared my lite, and he has surrounded me with 
numberless blessings. Believe me, I am very happy. 
What could put such a thought into your head, as that 
I am too much alone in the world; alone with one of the 
best of fathers, with ong of the most faithful of brothers, 
and with adear and elevated sister ; and with such lovely 
children, too, who hardly know a difference between the 
love they bear aunt Isabel, and that which they cherish 
for their own mother.” 

“Yes, I believe you are a happy child, and you richly 
deserve your happiness, for there are few who perforin 
the duties of life so faithfully as yourself. What you 
have been to me as a daughter, none but myself and he 
who seeth in secret ever know. Your happiness cannot 
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be easily wrecked, for it results from an approving con. § uatil the 
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Yes, from the first blighting of her youthful hopes one to as 
bel Malcolm had rested for lpsineis oo the a ted no ¢ 
foundation. Hers was an angel’s ministry on earth. She § rents wa 
was the prop and solace of her father’s declining years, the | accounte 
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ORIGINAL.—BY PROFESSOR ALDEN.—No., 4, Elder 
LIFE OF ELDER BREWSTER. —e 
_ William Brewster was born in some part of England, Mery ge 
inthe year 1650. He was for a time a member of the standing 
University at Cambridge, though it does not appear that fj until he 
he took a degree there. He became interested in the sub- @ labor in 
ject of religion while in the University. was COr 
After leaving the University, he entered the service of @ blessing 
William Davison, who was Secretary of State. Davison @ rest, to 
was “a religious and godly gentleman,’ and placed great jf who mo 
confidence in his young assistant. When he was sent as @ help an 
Ambassador to the Low Countries, he took Brewster with comfort 
him, and committed some very important matters to his long. 
hands. his bed 
Davison afterwards fell inté disgrace with the Conrt, than ha 
though no fault of his own, and was brought before the about n 
Star Chamber, and fined ten thousand pounds. This bee Mout an 
ing rigorously exacted, reduced him to poverty. Brews. § breath : 
ter stood by him in his adversity, and gave him all the § drew hi 
assistance in his power. When he could be of no further § withont 
use, he retired tothe north of England, among his old §j this tife 
friends, and was very highly esteemed by those who were 
most devoted to God. He was possessed of considerable 
wealth, which he employed in doing good, especially in 
causing the gospel to be preached in destitute places. — 
At first he was a member of the Established Church, 
but having been led to examine the subject, he was in- 
duced to withdraw from her communion, and to join with The 
others in forming the Independent Church of which Mr. fe. she 
Robinson became the pastor. The Church used to meet @ one" 
each Sabbath at Mr. Brewster’s house, so long as their _ 
adversaries permitted it. ety 
Brewster was among the foremost of those who were amer 
for leaving their native land to obtain freedom to worship A e 
God. He was among the number of those who were = 
seized as they were about to set sail from England, and a, 
imprisoned. His library which was valuable, was then 
plundered. sy 
After he reached Holland, as he had a large family, Z.. 
his means of support soon became limited. He bore his ae 
privations with cheerfulness and resignation. He en- Pe 1 
gaged in the business of instruction. Many Germans valet 
came to study the English language with him, and as he Ang 
was familiar with the Latin, which his pupils commonly é 
had studied, he was enabled to teach them with great a 
convenience. He also by the aid of some friends, pro- my 3 
cured a printing press, and engaged in the business of rey . 
printing. ‘Thus his means of support were increased to- al ¥ 
wards the latter part of the time of his stay in Holland. bee ; 
While in Holland, he was chosen a ruling elder. The oe 
Church made a distinction between aruling and a teaching me 
elder. A teaching elder was a minister, in the present ont 
sense of the term—one who was to preach, and adminis rts ; 
ter the ordinances and rule over the Church. He was to e -— 
give himself wholly to the work, and was to be supported gi 
by those towhom he ministered. A ruling elder was one a 
appointed to assist the pastor in overseeing and ruling the oe 
flock: he was also, in case of the minister’s absence of a 
illness to teach in public, but was not to give himself 4, hy 
wholly to the work, and was not to be supported by the pio 
Church. Most of the early churches in New England had dee 
ruling elders, though the custom has now been Jaid aside, a ” 
except in the case of the First Church in Salem. ‘The of = 
fice of ruling elder is still kept up in that Church. = * tick ' 
Mr. Brewster came over with the Pilgrims in the May Th 
Flower. His name is the fourth on the list of signers to lad 
the compact. He acted as the minister of the Pilgrims, thich 
so far as preaching was concerned, but could never be with 
persuaded to take on him the pistoral office, and admin- wend 
ister the sacraments, on account of his extreme diffidence. eter 
It was one of the principles of the Church to which he 9), ‘ 
belonged, that the brethren who elected the pastor, had tase 
the power of ordaining him. Some other things connect- fh, 
ed with the views of the Church it may not be amiss to Wate 
state here. They admitted none to their communion, Be 
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ne) 
con. § until they had given an account of their religious expe- 
rience before the whole Church, with liberty for-every 
Isa. § one to ask questions till they were satisfied. They admit- 
true § ted no children to baptisin, unless one at least of the pa- 
She § rents was in full communion with the Church, and they 
, the accounted all baptised children as proper subjects of chureh 
‘and § discipline. While in Holland, they had the Lord’s Sup- 
roth. @ per every Sabbath. After they came to America, they 
and § émitted it till they could obtain a minister, and then had 
y the it monthly. Lm ? 
dto & «They had no minister for nine years after they came to 
nselg Plymouth. During that time Mr. Brewster served them 
hich @ 284 preacher, but, as I have said, not as a pastor. In 
yield 1629, the Church settled Mr. Ralph Smith, who served 
gno. them five years, and then resigned. A year or two afier 
the he left, they settled Mr. John Reyner. He labored with 
them eighteen years, and then went to Dover in New 
€ un. § Hampshire. : : 
from The following extract is from an account written by one 


who enjoyed Elder Brewster’s ministry, viz. Gov. Bradford. 























roud saga : 
stian “In teaching, he was very stirring and moving to the 
‘that affections; also very plain and distinct in what he taught ; 
; hig oy Which means he became the more profitable to the 
tHe hearer. He bad a singular good gift in prayer, both 
It in public and private, in ripping up the heart and conscience 
ch. before God, in the humble confession of sin, and begging 
a, the mercies of God in Christ for the pardon thereof. He 
~~ Malways thought it better for ministers to pray oftener, and 
divide their prayers, than to be long and tedious in the 
same; except upon solemn and special occasions, as on 
= Bh days of humiliation and the like.” 
Elder Brewster was a very temperate man. In a very 
large portion of his life, he drank no liquor but water. 
This example of the first preacher in New England is 
land, very generally followed by his successors. Nothwith- 
fthe standing all the hardships, he suffered, he lived in health 
that until he was nearly eighty-four years old. He continued to 
»sub- MM labor in the field till within a few days of his death. He 
was contined to his bed buta single day. ‘ He had this 
ce of blessing,” says Bradford, ‘added by the Lord to all the 
vison @ test, to die in his bed in peace, in the midst of his friends, 
great Mvho mourned and wept over him, and ministered what 
nt as Mhelp and comfort they could unto him, and he again re- 
with § comforted them whilst he could. His sickness was not 
> his long. Until the last day thereof, he did not wholly keep 
his bed. His speech continued until somewhat more 
onrt, than half aday before his death, and then failed him ; and 
2 the about nine or ten of the clock that evening he died, with- 
is bee Mout any pang atall. A few hours before, he drew his 
rews- M breath short, and some few minutes before his last, he 
i the B drew his long breath, as a man fallen into a sound sleep ; 
rther J withont any pangs or gaspings, and so sweetly departed 
is old’ @ this fife unto a better.” 
were 
rable B | 
ly in cnevoience. 
arch, DRAWING A WIFE BY LOT. 
with The Moravians are accustomed to resort to the lot 
: Mr. for the settlement of certain difficult questions which 
meet fg Smetimes occur among them. It is always done howev- 
their goo ma solemn manner, aud with prayer, _The Rev. Mr. 
, who was for many years the highly esteemed 
were (g Pastor of the Moravian Church in New York City, when 
. ayoung Wan was stationed among one of the tribes of 
rehip Indians atthe fur West, as a missionary, After laboring 
were Bihere for several years in a state of * single blessedness,” 
» and he, like other missionaries, desired a companion. But he 
then was attached to no one, and could fix his mind upon no 
mily one to be his © better halt i Sull some one he must have, 
v his for he experienced a pamtul sense of loneliness, isolated 
ts he was from civil society. He therefore left for a 
€ em FB few weeks, his rude untamed charge, and went on a jour- 
yer hey in search of a wife, x. 
nonly He-directed his course, as young ministers do at the 
Present day when engaged in the same pursuit, to a fe- 
great Bnale seminary. He went to Bethlehem in Pennsylva- 
Dat hia, where was a female academy, under the direction of 
a of his own denomination: It is frequently, though improp- 
4 - erly, termed the Moravian nunuery. He here made 
The known his errand to those who had the oversight of the 
ching institution—to those who were the proper ones to address 
upon the subject. They informed him that there were 
esent Hin the seminary several young ladies of suitable age, 
punts“ Poharacter, literary and religious attainments, to be the 
a . companion of a missionary. But he kuewthem not. He 
am Was attached to nove of them, and he had no particular 
y “hie choice, Winat was to be done? It was certainly a very 
g tne peculiar case. It was proposed, therefore, that the inter- 
“ it tting though difficult question be settled according to 
ee their custom, “in like cases made and provided,” by lot. 
fe Accordingly, the names of all the fair candidates for the 
wide; tontemplated honor and happiness were placed in some 
ne of © PPropriate vessel, aud then, with with great gravity one 
d a drawn out. so name written upon the successful 
Uicket was Bethia . 
tow J The young missionary was satisfied. But will the young 
ion ady consent? Aye, “that’s the question.” When Be- 
ie thiah was informed of the liberty, which had been taken 
imine vb her name, and of the result, she was up to her el- 
ériee. ows in suds—a pretty plight for a young lady to bein, 
oh hie to receive a matrimonial offer ! However, she got through 
hol et washing, considered the question, gave an affirmative 
ect a was married, and returned with him to his rustic 
mag v4 Ouse among the wututored Iudians of the West. The 
nion, match proved eminently happy. Ww? 
Bethiah was a very tall girl, When jesting with her 





companions, she had frequently said that she would never 
marry a man who was not as tall as herself. After her 
engagement, the girls were solicitous to know whether 
she was about to adhere to her resolution. They were 
both accordingly measured, and he was found to be a few 
inches the tallest. Inthe course of a few years, an in- 
teresting young family was seen in that rustic home, than 
whom very few have risen higher on the earth. 

The above facts were received from an aged member ©’ | 
the Moravian Church, who was intimately acquainted 
with the couple, and had repeatedly heard them relate 
the circumstance of their marriage with great good hu 
mor. [R:flector and Watchman. 

There are many residents of New York who will not 
be ata loss to fill the blank after the letter M., in the com- 
mencement of the above article, and there are many 
who remember the amiable couplealluded to. 

[N. ¥. Commercial. 
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THE MOTHERS LESSON. 


A mother sitting in her parlor, overheard her child, 
whom her sister was dressing, say repeatedly, ‘ No, | 
don’t want to say my prayers, I don’t want to say my 
prayers.” 

* Mother,’ said the child, at the parlor door. 

‘Good morning, my child.’ 

‘1 am going to get my breakfast’ 

‘Stop a minute, | want you to come and see me first.’ 

The mother laid down her work 6m the next chair, as 
the boy ran toward her. She took him up. He kneeled 
in her Jap, and laid his face down upon her shoulder, his 
cheek against herear. ‘The mother rocked her chair 
slowly backward and forward—‘Are you pretty well this | 
morning ? said she, in a kind and geutle tone. 

* Yes, mother, | am very well.’ 

‘lam glad you are well. I am very well, too; and 
when I waked up this morning and found that | was well, 
I thanked God for taking care of me.’ 

‘Did you?’ said the boy in a low tone—half a whisper. 
He paused after it— conscience was at its work. 

‘ Did you ever feel my pulse ?’’ asked his mother, after 
a minute of silence, at the same time taking the boy down 
and sitting him in her lap, and placing his fingers on her 
wrist, 

‘No, but I have felt mine.’ 

* Well, don’t you feel mine now—how it goes beating.’ 

* Yes,’ said the child. 

‘If it should stop beating I should die.’ 

* Should you ?” oe 

‘Yes, I can’t keep it beating.’ 

‘Who can?’ 

‘God! A silence. ‘You have a pulse too which 
beats here in your bosom, in your arm, and all over you, 
and I cannot keep it beating, nor can you—nobody can 
butGod.  Ifhe should not take care of you, who could ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the child, with a look of anxiety, 
and another pause ensued. 

‘So when f waked this morning I thought I’d ask God 
to take care of me aud all of us.’ 

‘Did you ask him totake care of me? 

‘No,’ 

‘Why not?” 

* Because, I thought you would ask him yourself.” 

A long pause ensued—the deep and thoughtful expres- 
sion of his countenance showed that his heart was reached. 

‘Don’t you think that you had better ask him your- 
self?” 

* Yes,’ said the boy, readily. 

He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, and uttered in 
his simple and broken language, aprayer for the protec- 
tion of Heaven. [Portland Adv. 


Learning, 

















ORIGINAL, 


A GOOD WAY TO IMPROVE. 


Tt was an autumn day, and rather cool, though the sun 
shone brightly on the desks and floor of the ‘* Columbian 
school-room.”” One of the arithmetic classes were out fur 
recitation. 

The teacher called upon Mary to perform a sum on the 
black-board ; the class were learning to cipher in the rule. 
of multiplication. 

** Put down, 2,356,893,” said the teacher. Mary wrote 
the figures in this way; 23,56,893; and instantly, almost 
every scholar’s hand went up, which signified there was 
something wrong. Mary looked a minute—discovered 
her mistake, and quickly rubbed out the point between 
3 and 5, and placed it between 2 and 8; the hands went 
down, and Mary knew that she was now right, 

** Multiply by 24,” said the teacher. Mary wrote the 
figures, and commenced ciphering aloud, the whole class 
meanwhile, eagerly listening, and looking on, to see if’ 
any mistake was made. 

“4 times 8 are 12,” said Mary, “TI must put down 2 
and carry 1. 4 times 9,” and here she hesitated—two 
or three of the class quickly raised their hands, to signi- 
fy that they knew how much were 4 times 9, and Mary 
seemed embarrassed, because she could not tell as readi- 
ly as her companions ; hands kept fying up, but it only 
confused her more; she blushed, and at last, hesitatingly 








said “27,” and proceeded to put down the 7, and carry 
2; but there was such a rustling in the class, that she 
felt sure she was not right. 

“*T perceive what the trouble is,” said the teacher, ‘ the 
class have just begun to cipher in multiplication, and 
though you all can repeat the table from beginning to 
end, some of you have not yet had sufficient practice to 
teM quickly any number, wherever it may happen to come; 
this is the case with Mary, when she finds that she cannot 
answer readily, she becomes frustrated, and, disliking to 
make the class wait long, guesses the answer, hoping it 
may chance to be the right one. TI used to feel just so, 
when I was a school-girl, but this is not the way to im- 
prove. In this case, as in any other emergency, self pos- 
session and steady action, are necessary for success. — 
when Mary, (or any other scholar) in doing a sum, be- 
comes puzzled, let her not loose her composure, even 
though the whcie class raise their hands. 1 will give her 
plenty of time to think, she may commence the column, 
if she please, a..d say it all, to herself, till she finds the 
right answer, by doing so, she will soon become so well 
acquainted with the table, that it will require very little 
time to think of her right numbers.” 

Mary now commenced the sum again, and followed 
her teacher’s plan—she found she succeeded much better 
than before. 

Before the class took their seats, the teachératold them 
“never to fear to acknowledge ignorance, when doing so 
would help them to improve.” Mary ANN. 


Sabbath School. 
EFFECTS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The following happy illustrations of the influence of en- 
couragement upon children, and of the importance of un- 
derstanding a child’s character, and addressing him in the 
right way, we are unable to credit to the author. We 
find the extract as we give it : 

Last summer I had a girl, exceedingly behind in all 
her studies. She was at the foot of the division, and 
seemed to care but little about her books. It so happened 
that, as a relaxation, I let them at times, during school 
hours, unite in singing. I noticed that this girl had a re- 
markably clear, sweet voice; and I said to her, ‘ Jane, 
you have a remarkably clear voice, and you may lead in 
the singing.’ She brightened up, and from that time her 
mind seemed more active. Her lessons were attended to, 
and she soon gained a high rank. One day, as I was 
going home, I overtook her with a school companion. 
* Well, Jane,’ said I, ‘you are getting along very well; 
how happens it you do much better now than at the begin- 
ning of the quarter ?” 

‘1 do not know why it is,’ she replied. 

‘I know what she told me the other day,” said her com- 
panion, 

* Aud what was that?’ I asked. 

‘ Why, she said she was encouraged.’ 

Yes, here we have it—she was encouraged. She felt 
that she was not dull in everything. She had learned 
self-respect, and thus she was encouraged, 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there was in Frank- 
lin school an excessive dull boy. One day, the teacher 
wishing to look out a word, took up the lads dictionary, 
and opening it, found the blank leaves covered with draw- 
ings. He called the boy to him. 

‘ Did you draw these?’ said the teacher. 

‘ Yes sir,’ said the boy, with a downeast look. 

‘I do not think it well for boys to draw in their books,’ 
said the teacher, ‘and I would rub those out if I were 
you; but they are well done. Do you ever take lessons 1’ 

‘No sir,’ said the boy, his eyes sparkling. 

‘Well, I think you have a talent for this thing. I 
should like you to draw me something, when you are at 
leisure at home, and bring it tome. In the meantime, 
see how well you can recite your lessons.’ 

The boy felt he was understood. He began to love his 
teacher. He became animated and fond of his books. 
He took delight in gratifying his teacher by his faithful- 
ness to his studies—-while the teacher took every opportu- 
nity to encourage him in his natural desires. The boy be- 
came one of the first scholars, and gained the medal before 
he left the school. Afier this he became an engraver, 
laid up money enough to go to Europe, studied the works 
of the old masters, sent home productions from his own 
pencil, which found a place in some of the best collec- 
tions of painting, and is now one of the most promising 
artists of his yearsinthe country. After the boy gained 
the medal, he sent the teacher a beautiful picture, asa 
token of respect ; and I doubt not, this day, he feels that 
that teacher, by the judicious encouragement he gave to 
the natural turn of higwmind, has had a great moral and 
spiritual effect on his character. 

















Tre Caiy’s Last Orrerine.— Though scarcely 
five years old, he was remarkably fond of the stories and 
pictures with which the little books of the Tract Society 
abound,” writes a father just bereaved of an only and be- 
loved son. ‘* His last evening, save one, was happily 
spent in his favorite employment. With delight he turn- 
ed over the Jeaves and explained the pictures to several 
little children present. Thinking that such might be his 
wish, and hoping that some children may be made hap- 
pier and better by it, I take the $2 I find in his little sa- 
vings-bank, and send it to your treasury, as his last and 
only offering.” [Am. Messenger. 
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Editorial. 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


WINTER SCENES IN THE BACK WOODS. 


The earth forms an almost endless variety of scenery, to 
which the seasons of the year contribute no small portion. Yin- 
ter, cold, ice-bound, and snow-clad, is, by no means one of the 
least attractive periods. To a new country, where immense 
forests spread themselves out, and evergreen trees and shrubs 
abound, the snow affurds a beautiful contrast to the verdure, 
and to the clear blue skies and bright moon and stars. Log- 
houses, built in little openings of the forest, with the stumps 
still standing in the clearing, seem to harmonize with the win- 
ter, as if man, like nature, was torpid and rude, or in his infan- 
cy. Such places, it falls to the lot of the missionary and min- 
isters bordering on the wilderness, frequently to explore, and 
there isa charm about them, which the privations and exposure 
do not dissipate. Some time in the year 1839, I had a call from 
a remote field in the north-west part of Maine, to attend with a 
delegate, fur the formation of a Church. I was then myself on 
missionary ground, at the very extreme north-east of the State, 
some sixty miles distant. We responded tothe call, and the 
more readily, as it was winter and good sleighing, and we could 


shorten cuitous route by cutting across through a road, only 
to be waht with ease when the snow and ice had covered up 


and stiffened amiry and stumpy way. It was quite a treat in 
my far off region, to have an invitation so rare, and as we were 
the nearest neighbors, how could we refuse? So clothing our- 
selves with warm garments, my delegate, a good and resolute 
brother of the church, and myself, got into his sleigh one clear 
and cold morning—the thermometer in the neighborhood of 
zero—and having eaten a good substantial breakfast, set out 
with good spirits. Ina few minutes, we had proceeded out of 
our little settlement, sometimes honored with the appellations of 
village and town, and the horse was trotting with good speed 
through the forest on the smooth and hard path. Every few 
miles we came to a clearing with a house and barn upon it, and 
saw the cattle feeding at the hay stacks, the tops of which were 
covered with snow. We stopped occasionally to see friends, 
and found quite old people in almost every house, sitting down 
by the hearth of the great fire place, knitting stockings, and 
everything about the premises having the appearance of comfort; 
some, in a few instances, where the multitudes of children and 
the smallness of the house, and somewhat straitened circum- 
stances of the occupants, prevented the neatness and decoruin 
desirable. That people were glad to see us, even those to whom 
we were unknown, and that we felt a little pride in being in 
the biggest settlement in all these parts, and telling of it too, as 
some Boston and New York city people like to boast in coun- 
try towns, you may safely believe. Dinner hour comes pretty 
soon ina short winter day, and.a little before 12 o’clock we 
drove up to the house of an acquaintance, who had built a very 
pretty frame house, and a good sized barn, in an opening of 
about twenty acres, which he had made in his two hundred acre 
lot. We were kindly received, our horse was provided with a 
place in the barn, and had given to him hay of the very sweetest 
sort ; and we ourselves, were served with an excellent dinner, 
after satisfying our generous host with all the news, which was 
sought after in that remote and isolated habitation, as earnest- 
ly, yes, and a good deal more so, than Boston people hearken to 
the tidings of the telegraph, or the last steamer. 

After dinner, we set out again on our journey, and had not 
proceeded far, when some sixty or seventy yards ahead, we saw 

‘bound into the road, two beautiful young deer. Nothing could 
be more free and graceful than their movements, or more beau- 
tiful than such a sight in that wild and fairy region, They 
soon sprang out of the road, and ‘disappeared in the dense for- 
est from which they had so recently emerged. We saw their 
tracks in the snow, as our sleigh passed over the spot they had 
occupied. We hastened on, as clouds began to spread over the 
sky, and we were apprehensive of a snow storm overtaking us. 
A last call was made upon a very pleasant and once wealthy 
family, recently removed from near Fredericktown, on the St. 
John’s river, and we plunged into a wild and crooked and dark 
road, where, for some fifteen or twenty miles, we should not find 
a house. My eyes were drawn from the clouds to the evergreen 
trees on our foute, and well it might be, for there, upon every 
little knoll on either side of the road, and rising up among the 
leafless maple and gray birch, were the helmlock, the spruce, 
the fir and the tamerak, all clad in living green, and like the 
tops of beautiful summer houses and Chinese temples and tur- 
retted castles, rose up, as if from a white marble pavement, in 
every direction. Such graceful forms are common among the or- 
namental trees of gentlemen’s country seats, but here, there was 
such a profusion, such a wilderness, of tapering spires, that I 
fancied not only gardens, but cities Of tasteful institution, and 
refined population, in these primeval forests and almost unbrok- 
en solitudes, 

With a jerk now and then from a protruding stump coming in 
contact with our runners, we got along pretty fast, andyuet in 
our way only two wood sleds, fortunately in sucha position that 
we could get by them. No time was lost in getting outand 
eutting up trees, which overturned by winds frequently lie across 
the roads. The axe we had in the sleigh for removing such hin- 
drances was therefore net used. 

Towards night the snow began to fall quite fast, and we were 
stilla considerable distance from the end of our journey, and 
coming out of this cross read at the termination, so far as was 








then completed of the Aroostook road, we stopped to refresh and 
warm ourselves, and bait our horse, at a large tavern house, 
lately erected, and still unfinished, except a few lower rooms, 
After supper we once more set out, and had a broader and smooth- 
er road, and straiter withal, so that with the aid of the moon, 
which, notwithstanding the clouds, was of some little benefit, 
we hoped to arrive some time in the night at township No. 10, 
or Pratt’s Mills, whither we were bound. 

As we proceeded, we found the road quite level, and passed 
here and there a log house, and several high and conical hills, 
that seemed to rise up by themselves on the plain. It must have 
been nearly ten o’clock in the evening, the snow still falling, 
when, after several inquiries, we drove to a house which appear- 
ed to be the one we were anxious to find. The house we could 
see was constructed of logs, and the fence also, and tall stumps 
were perceived projecting out of the snow in the field around 
the house. A light was+een through the windows, and knock- 
ing, we found, that though myself and delegate had been desig- 
nated toa house two or three miles back, we could be accom- 
modated for the night, and perhaps longer, as the persons ex- 
pected by them to lodge an} attend the council, had not arrived. 

Much to our satisfaction, we found quite a genteel, as weli as 
comfortable habitation. A small and well selected library was 
arranged ona few shelves, hanging on one cf the sides of the 
room. Two intelligent women, in their conversation, made us 
‘feel that a stormy nightand a log-house in the back woods, was 
not so savage after all. The husband of one of them and his 
brother, were men of good -infurmation, and we learned, in the 
course of the evening, tlat all the adult members of the family 
were pious, and expected to be among the little company on 
the morrow, to be organized into a Church. Having a good 
fire, and our entertainers insisting on getting us a second supper, 
however late in the evening,we set up tili nearly twelve o’clock, 
talking all the time quite briskly. We ascertained the history 
of the family, that they were from one of the old townships in 
Massachusetts, and had come a year or two previous to try their 
fortune in the cheap and fertile lands of Maine. 

On the following morning, as I awoke, I saw the daylight 
breaking through a rent in the roof over my_bed, and making 
its appearance through the crevices of the logs, and I was a little 
bewildered at first, to know where I was, and why my room 
was so dark, if it was day; but I soon recalled the scenes of 
the night, and discovered that the lack of a window, in my lit- 
tle portion of the log house, partioned off for a bed room, was 
the cause of the darkness, and hearing the family stirring, and 
the hissing of a frying pan in full operation, I concluded it 
was time to get up, if Il would be in season for breakfast. We 
had no lack of good wholesome fare in our morning’s meal, and 
no deficiency of appetite’ and hearty welcome, and we ate 
heartily, and congratulate ourselves on having fallen into so 
good hands. 

Immedintely after breakfast, we started for the place appoint- 
ed for the mecting of the council, some two or three miles back 
on our homeward way, on Gilman’s hill, and there ina very 
agreeable family from New Hampshire, executed our business 
in the way of organization, and afterwards had the public ser- 
vices ina neighboring school house, which was well filled on 
the occasion. Every thing went off pleasantly. 

I had a fine view of the most celebrated and lofty mountain 
of Maine, Kthardin, from which we were separated only by a 
very deep and wide ravine, and nothing could exceed the mag- 
nificence of the mountain, deprived of its trees, some years be- 
fore by a fire, and now covered with snow, which reflected the 
brilliant beams of a noon-day sun with such brilliancy, that the 
eye could only rest for a few moments at a time upon the 
spectacle. The day was fine, and the immense and stately 
forests, overlooked in every direction for many miles, gave an 
air of vastness to a picture of which the illuminated Kthardin 
was the centre. All was of God—for all spake of Him and 
reflected His glory. More perhaps hereafter. B. 














Variety. 








THE YOUNG MAN’S COURSE. 


I saw him first at a social party. He took buta single glass 
of wine, and that in compliance with the request of a fair young 
lady, with whom he conversed. 7 

1 saw him next, when he supposed he was unseen, taking a 
glass to satisfy the slight desire formed by a sordid indulgence. 
He thought there was no danger. 

I saw him again with those of his own age, meeting at night 
to spend a short time in-convivial pleasure. He said it was only 
innocent amusement. 

yt met him next late in the evening, in the street, unable to 
reach home. I assisted him thither. He looked ashamed when 
we next met. 

I saw him next, reeling in the street—a confused stare was 
on his countenance, and words of blasphemy on his tongue. 
Shame was gone. 

saw him yet once more—he was pale, cold and motionless, 
and was carried by his friends to his last resting place. In the 
small procession that followed, every head was cast down, and 
seemed to shake with uncommon anguish. His father’s gray 
hairs were going to the grave with sorrow. His mother wept 
to think she had ever given being to such a child. 

I thought of his future staté. I opened the Bible, and read: 
“ Drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven !” 

———__. 


A LESSON FOR YOUTH. 


At the dedication of the Normal School, at Westfield, Mass., 
Governor Briggs, who presided over the ceremonies, in the 
course of an address by him on the occasion, alluded to the im- 
portance of self-dependence as one great means of success in 


this world ; that early prospersity had not been the road usually 
travelled by those who in later years had become distinguished 
either for wisdom or virtue, While honest poverty, patient toi! 
perseverance, and a decided self-dependence, had wrought out 
for their possessors, distinguished and lasting honor ; and he ob. 
served, as he wiped the tears that struggled in his eyes, “J cap 
recall the case of a poor boy who once sat on the hard seat of 
one of these schools, in one of the poorest districts of this State, 
























while his father was toiling at the anvil to earn his daily breaq § ———= 
who, under the smiles of a kind Providence, has since been hon. 
ored by his fellow-citizens infinitely beyond his deserts, ang NO 
who,as the Chief Magistrate of this Comnionwealth, is now aq. 
dressing you.” —_—— 
PUB! 
FAMILY AND SOCIAL READING. 
The benefits of sucial reading are manifold. Pleasure shy. = 


ed with others are increased by the partnership. A book is ten. 
fold a book, when read in the company of beloved friends, by 
the ruddy fire, on the autumnal evening; and when our intej. 
lectual pleasures are ‘bathed in domestic affection. An elegan 
writer, commending the practice of reading aloud, says: 

“ Among a thousand means of making home attractive 
main point in ethics—this stands high. What is more pleasing? 
What more attractive? What more rational? He would bea 
benefactor indeed, who should devise a plan for redeeming our 
evenings, and rally the young men who scatter to clubs, and 
taverns, and brawling assemblies. Such a reformer and inven. 
tor would deserve a garland of hearts’ ease, from the hands of 
slighted woman, Families which are in a state of mutual repyl- 
sion, have no evening together over books or’ music. ‘The mag. 
ter is at the frequented bar-room. The boys are at some public 
room or place of umusement. The girls are abroad in full dregs, 
The mother sits at home in spectacles. And the several parties 
straggle in, weary and sometimes surly, at such hours assuit 
their whim, and then only as nature demands sleep. It is well 
even if this, at length, is not sought from home.” 

—_——~—— 


AN INVALUABLE LESSON TO STUDENTS.) | 


What you do know, know thoroughly. There are few in. 
stanoes, in modern times of a rise equal to that of Sir Edward 
Sugden. After one of the Weymouth elections, I was thus up 
with him in a carriage for twenty-four hours. I ventured to ask 
him what was the secret of his success. His answer was, “| 














resolved, when beginning to read law, to make everything I ac- In a 
quired perfectly my own, and never to go to a second thing till ticut v 
1 had entirely accomplished the first. Many ofmy competitors thirtec 
read as much in a day asI read in a week; but at the end of feen b 
twelve months my knowledge was as fresh as on the day it was M 
acquired, while theirs had glided away from their recollection.” = 
[Memoirs of Sir F. T. Buxton, @ Wr 
a times 
HOW THE POOR GET BOOKS. eral tt 
“T met a poor woman in Pennsylvania,” writes a colporteur, On 
“ who had saved a dollar by washing. She bought with it some — 
time since, ‘Hall’s Scripture History, and the ‘ Fountain off Comp’ 
Life,” and now believes they have been blessed of God to thei boy, \ 
saving of her soul.” An Indiana colporteur writes, that he “left road. 
in a family, Beecher on Intemperance; the wife had no money, ef 
but she promised to pay for it afterwards. When her intemper-M © « y 
ate husband came home, he declared he would tear the book in father 
pieces. He afterwards read it to gratify the entreaties of his 4 ae 
wife, and with shame and confusion of face, acknowledged its V 
truth, with promises of reformation.” me 
replie 
Poetry. iat 
and | 
AN INFANT'S HYMN. you ( 
The moon is very fair and bright, wy 
And also very high : atm | 
I think it is a pretty sight ing, ' 


To see it in the sky: Fr 


It shone upon me where I lay, whet 
And seemed almost as bright as day. look« 
The stars are very pretty too, od, 

And also very high; ei 
At first there seem a very few: titute 

But soon the rest come out: repli 
I’m sure I could not count them all, ‘6 
‘They are so very bright and sinal |! aske: 


The sun is brighter still than they : | “ 
He blazes in the skies; 











I dare not turn my face that way, a 5 
Unless I shut my eyes: ” 
Yet when he shines our hearts revive, 
And all the trees rejoice and thrive. he Ww 
Gop made and keeps them every one, ind 
By his great power and might: nigh 
He is more glorious than the sun, His 
And all the stars of light: last 
But when we end our mortal race, ing 
The pure in heart shall see his face. and 
—— corr 
THE TREE WITH GOLDEN FRUIT. ™ 
Upon a hill a tree there stands any 
Where golden fruit is found; oath 
*Tis seen alike by distant lands, whe 
It shines for all around. hair 
Here many come by day and night, whi 
Its gold their fond pursuit, bre 
They shake its branches with delight, « 
And bear away the fruit. exc 
And yet its riches always stay, . 
The tree is never bare, and 
Whatever fruit is borne away, nin 
As much still glitters there. cry 
‘What is its name? And where its place? . 
Can we this wonder see ? up 
What man cantellus? Who can guess?” litt 
The Bible is that tree. 
a= tab 
ge 
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